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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



SIDON AND THE SIDONIANS IN HOMER 

Practically all the commentators of Homer have noticed the fact that Tyre 
and the Tyrians are not mentioned in either of the Homeric poems, and that 
the inhabitants of Phoenicia are either called Phoenicians or Sidonians. The 
Sidonians being peculiarly the people who produced fine raiment and artistic 
metal work. 

Gladstone, Homer and His Age, p. 177, undertook to date the poems by 
assuming that the Iliad and the Odyssey must have been composed before Tyre 
became prominent. 

Papenheim, Philologus, Supplementband 2, p. 44, assumes that the poet 
is reproducing a tradition prior to 1208 B.C. for he dates the eclipse of Sidon 
in that year, and he thus assumes the poet or poets intentionally archaizes. 

Finsler, Homer, p. 18, is likewise of the opinion that Homer tries to repro- 
duce a condition which was far anterior to his own times, since in the age during 
which the poems came into being Tyre was the great city of Phoenicia; "In 
der Zeit, aus der die homerischen Gedichte stammen, war Sidon langst von 
Tyros in den Schatten gestellt." 

The last edition of Christ's Gr. Lit. Gesch., p. 66, also asserts that Homer 
in calling the Phoenicians Sidonians instead of Tyrians is trying to reach back 
into a remote past, "in weit friihere Vergangenheit zuriickreichten." 

The substance of these comments is that Homer should have referred to 
Tyre and the Tyrians, and not exclusively to the Sidonians, if he were really 
describing the conditions of his own time. 

Fortunately there are parallel and intimate accounts of the Phoenicians, 
which are uninfluenced by the poems of Homer, and the Bible which contains 
these accounts belongs to the same age as Homer whether we make him a 
contemporary with the fall of Troy or with the life of Archilochus. In all 
parts of the Bible written before the seventh century B.C. the word Sidonian 
equals Phoenician. Hiram, the friend of Solomon and therefore early in the 
tenth century, was king of Tyre, yet his people are called Sidonians, I Kings 
5:6, and in the same book chap, n, vss. 1,5, and 33, the Phoenicians are called 
Sidonians, for it is clear that in each passage the entire nation is included, the 
inhabitants of Tyre as well as of Sidon. 

Professor Eiselen in his book on Sidon, Vol. IV, " Columbia University 
Studies," has shown with his characteristic thoroughness that the usage of the 
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Bible is exactly the same as it is known to be in Homer, p. 18. "In the Old 
Testament the terms Sidon and Sidonians occur in thirty-eight passages, of 
these probably not a single passage older than the seventh century B.C. refers 
to the city of Sidon. Sidonian was equivalent to Phoenician." 

In not a single passage in the Bible are the inhabitants of Tyre or any part 
of Phoenicia called Tyrians, at least Young's Concordance gives no example of 
that word. 

The cool assumption that Homer pictures a condition which ceased at 
1208 B.C. with a hypothetical collapse of Sidon and a corresponding rise of 
Tyre is without basis of fact, since sacred and profane history show that Sidon 
maintained her prominence until well in the seventh century. 

Sidon was a dominating city of Phoenicia until overthrown by Sennacherib, 
and even this overthrow seems to have been only partial, for on the death of 
that monarch Sidon attempted a revolt which was frustrated by his successor, 
Esarhaddon, who destroyed the city utterly in 677 B.C. The city must have 
been of great importance at that time for the king in the inscription in which 
he boasts of his victory says: "The treasure of his palace, in great quantities 
I carried away. His men, who were without number I brought to Assyria." 

Professor Eiselen, p. 55: "The destruction of Sidon by Esarhaddon could 
not have been more complete. The inhabitants of Sidon who managed to 
escape probably fled to Tyre. The deities and sacred traditions of their native 
city they carried with them, and Tyre became the sole heir of everything that 
survived that awful catastrophe." 

All this is a beautiful vindication of Homer, the poet, and proves that he 
was no archaizer, and also that he used the conditions of his own day as the 
background for his poems. 

The employment of the term Sidonian as an equivalent for Phoenician 
proves only that Homer pictured the conditions as they existed prior to 677 B.C. 

Any theory which sees in Homer a historian, a theologian, or an archae- 
ologist is wide of the mark, for his sole aim was poetry, with incidentally the 

poet's reward in marketable wares. 

John A. Scott 

SOME CORSICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREEK LITERATURE 

The Reminiscences of Raphael Pumpelly, 1 one of the most delightful of 
recent biographies, is not without some passages of special interest for the 
Hellenist. One of the earliest of the author's unusual adventures was a some- 
what casual trip to Corsica which extended to an exploration of that wildly 
picturesque island, in the company of Corsican peasants and shepherds. He 
reports that the shepherds lived in the "Homeric state of culture." Their 
manner of life seems to have some striking analogies with that of the Cyclops, 
rather than with that of the civilized Achaeans. "It came to my mind," he 

1 My Reminiscences, by Raphael Pumpelly. New York: Holt, 1918. 



